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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE AND POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS OF RICHARD CLARIDGE. 


(Continued from page 116.) 


Seeking still to calm his troubied mind, he 
frequented the sermons of several Episcopal 
ministers, but te ne purpose; he found them 
miserable comforters, unprofitable physicians, 
that had no balm to cure his wounded spirit. 
They spake words to his outward ears, but wanted 
inward life and energy. They seemed to him 
insipid talkers, ignorant of God and Christ, and 
altogether unskilful to speak a word in season to 
the refreshing of weary souis. 

On the 1st of the month called May, 1689, 
he went to hear one of this set of men at St. 
Peter’s Corahill (so called) who preached upon 
Isaiah xxvi. 12. Lord, thou wilt ordain peace 
for us, for thou also hast wrought all our works 
in us. Expecting from bence to have some 
doctrine of consolation imparted to his droeping 
spirits, he was surprised to hear the preacher 
enter upon a long narration of the public altera- 
tions in the nation, under the conduct of the 
Prince of Orange, miserably wresting and mis- 
applying the peace spoken of by the prophet, to 
the present state ef secular affairs. This was a 
very great disappointment to him, who, while he 
earnestly sought after inward peace, was enter- 
tained only with the news of outward. 

Upon his return home again to Peopleton, he 
applied himself seriously to the work of repent- 
aace, and through the grace of God strengthning, 
and enabling him to co-ofierate therewith, he be- 
gan to reform his eonversation, and to lead a 
more sober and godly life than heretofore. 

_ And now it pleased God to open the eyes of 
his understanding, and to excite him to an en- 
quiry into the doctrine, worship, and ceremonies 
of the Church of England, and to scan and ex- 
amine the same by Scripture rule. In this search, 
many things occurred to him, disagreeable to the 
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Holy Scriptures, being (to use his own words) 
cnly appointments and contrivances of men, and 
therefore to be rejected ; as for example, forms 
of prayers invented by men, such as are con- 
tained in the book of Common Prayer, a book 
taken out of the Romish missal, and retaining its 
essentials; the orders of Bishops, Priests and 
Deacons, which, as used by them, have nothing 
scriptural but the bare names. The authority 
of the church, in determining controversies of 
faith, and instituting, changing, or abrogating 
rites and ceremonies. Baptising of infants. The 
sign of the cross in baptism. Godfathers and 
Godmothers. Bowing at the name of Jesus. 
The use of the surplice. Consecrating of bread 
and wine. The prayer at consecrating the bap- 
tismal water. The Priest’s power of absolving 
sins, with many other points too long to enume- 
rate. To which add, the pride, avarice, luxury, 


Nearer 


and looseness of the clergy: their anti-gospel 


maintenance, as tithes, offerings, &c., all these 
things together, he thought, strongly pleaded for 
kis renouncing of a church so crroneous, corrupt 
and superstitious, both in her doctrine, worship 
and ceremonies. 

While he was exercised in the consideration of 
these things, the werds of Christ often came into 
his mind, Mat. xv. 8,9. This people draweth 
nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoreth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from 
me; but in vain they do worship me, teaching | 
for doctrines the commandments of men. And 
that exhortation of Peter, Actsii.40, ‘Save your- 
selves from this untoward generation.” To which 
agrees that of Paul, 2. Cor. vi. 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, “ Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers, for what fellowship hath righteous- 
ness with unrighteousness? And what com- 
munion hath light with darkness?” 15, “ And 
what concord hath Christ with Belial ? Or what 
part hath he that believeth with an Infidel?” 16, 
‘And what agreement hath the temple of God 
with idols? For ye are the temple of the living 
God; as God hath said, I will dwell in them, 
and walk in them: and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people.’”’ 17, “Wherefore come 
out from among them, and be ye separate saith 
the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing, and 
I will receive you.” 18. “ And will be a father 
unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty.” 

These texts often occurred to his remembrance, 
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and being applicable to his present case, he es- 
teemed them as spoken to himself; but though 
he was now fully satisfied from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as the ‘Lord was pleased to open them unto 
him by his blessed spirit— 

1. That the ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land, so ealled, are no ministers of Christ, either 
in respect of their call, titles, works or mainten- 
ance. 

2. That the church itself, as constituted, hath 
no authority from the New Testament. 

3. That her doctrine is in many points very 
erroneous. 

4, That her liturgy-worship is will worship. 

5. That her ceremonies, sacraments, ordina- 
tions and tithes, are mere humane institutions. 

Yet he found it no easy thing to give up in 
obedience to his convictions, so as to leave her 
communion: both honor and interest lay at 
stake. It was hard to flesh and blood, to part 
with a good living, and settled income, and to 
depend on providence for a future supply. Nor 
was ita light thing for him who had beena 
minister of that church, well approved for wis- 
dom and judgment near twenty years, to subject 
himself to reproach and contempt, and to be 
counted a fool by those who formerly held him 
in honor. These difficulties retarded him for | 


some time, and many doubts and fears -arising | 
in his mind, his supplication was unto the Lord 
for strength and deliverance; so that at length 





he was enabled through grace to obey the 
heavenly call ; and being directed by the truth, 
according to the measure then manifested to 
him, he voluntarily quitted his parochial charge 
and tithe revenue. 


Section IT. 


He had, for a considerable time before his re- 
signation, contracted an acquaintance with 
several leading men among that sort of Baptists, 
who hold particular election, and final perseve- 
rance ; and particularly, with William Hankins, 
and Eleazar Herring, pastors of baptized con- 
gregations, the one at Upton upon Severn, the 
other at Tewksbury: with these men, and some 
others of their opinion, he had divers confer- 
ences ; and being already convinced in himself, 
that infant baptism was no Institution of Christ, 
and perceiving them to bear a testimony against 
many errors and corruptions, which he had seen 
in the National Church, and judging them to ap- 
proach nearer to the primitive pattern, he joined 
himself to their society, and soon after he left 
preaching in the Church of England, was 
baptized according to their method, on the 21st 
day of October, 1691. 

Here we may take notice of a mistake in the 
Athenz Orxonienses, vol. 2, p. 49, where it is 
said of Richard Claridge, that he turned Inde- 
pendent, and in 1692 opened a meeting house 
in Oxford, for persons of that persuasion. The 


author of the work must have been misinformed, 
since R. C. never was an Independent ; nor did 
he ever open a meeting house at Oxford, for the 
people of that, or any other persuasion. 

At the time of his being so baptized, as soon 
as he was come out of the water, and gone into 
an house, his wet clothes being yet upon him, a 
certain person came into the room, and pulling 
off his hat, accosted him thus, you are welcome, 
sir, out of one form into another. This man’s 
words struck him home, and often after returned 
with weight upon his mind. 

The Episcopal party, whom he had now turned 
his back on, were highly incensed, and several 
ground!css* reports and stories were spread abroad 
concerning him ; one of which was, that there 
was a difference between the patron of his living, 
Sir Edward Dinely, of Charleton, in the County 
of Worcester, and himself; and that he was en- 
deavoring to turn him out of the rectory of 


*Norr.—About six weeks before his resignation, 
viz., on the 3ist of October, 1691, a letter with several 
hands to it was brought him by one of the subscribers, 
wherein they give him the compellation of dearly be- 
loved, and greatly desired, and after earnest desires, 
that he might be filled with the knowledge of the will 
of God, in a}l wisdom and spiritual understanding, and 
receive the abundant communications of his grace and 
spirit, to the fitiing of him for his service and glory, 
they declare it to be their unanimous desire, and hum- 
ble request, that he would be entreated te join him- 
self to them, and with them, &c. Signed in the be- 
half of the whole, by 


Eleazar Herring, 
John Maasell, 
James Warburton, 
Thomas Lawrence, 
John Newman, Robert Etheridge, 
Jonathan Barzadal, Caleb Drinkwater. 


These were members of a congregation of Baptists, 
meeting at Tewksbury, in the County of Glocester 
(within two miles of which he had lived formerly, for 
the space of four years, while he was a Parish Priest, 
and whither he returned upon his conscientious quit- 
ting that title, office, and maintenance thereunto apper- 
taining) and men reputed both sober and pious, who 
were generally well acquainted with him. 

About two months after his resignation, Thomas 
Nanson, a man well known in Worcester, both for his 
exact conformity to the rites and services of the Church 
of England, and his sover and obliging conversation, 
was pleased to send him a letter of his good opinion 
of him, in these words, viz. 

Mr. Craripce: 1 have not had the good fortune to 
see you since you have deserted the Church of Eng- 
land, and lessened your income, which I was not well 
pleased to hear, especially to be done by a man of so 
great judgment, and skill, not only in worldly affaire, 
but to the saving of souls also. He concludes with 
this subscription : rs 

Your constant friend and servant, 
Tuomas Nanson. 

Worcester, the 12th of March, 1691. 


These testimonials, which shew, that even while he 
was a preacher in the Church of England, he main- 
tained a good charaeter among men, are, as divers 
others might have been, produced to manifest, that 
such reports as were afterward raised and spread to 
the contrary, were the product either of malice oF 
mistake, 


Joseph Straford, 
Edward Carter, 
William Millington, 
Benjamin Bishop, 
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Peopleton, and put in another: the said Sir; In the 5th month, 1693, he took an house in 
Edward Dinely, for theremoving of thatslander- St. John’s Court, so called, in the Parish of 
ous report, wrote with his own hand, and gave ; Clerkenwell, and dwelt there; but removed the 
him frankly of his own motion, the following next year to George’s Court, in the same Parish, 
memorial. where he lived, and kept a grammar school, for 

Memorand. I do declare, that Mr. Claridge | several years. 
hath carried himself with due respect to me, and On the 20th day of the 10th month, 1698, he 
that I have had always an esteem for him; and | was married among the Baptists, in their meet- 
that I never went about to dispose of the rectory | ing house, at the Bagnio in Newgate Street, 
of Peopleton, until I was well satisfied that he} London, to his third wife, Mary Tomkins, 
would voluntarily resign. 


Witness my hand, Epwarp DINELY. 


December, 11, 1691. 


daughter of Edward Tomkins, late of Abingdon, 
in the County of Berks, malster, deceased. She 
was a member of a Baptist congregation, then 


He had not been longa member, before he! meeting at Foyner’s Hall, London. A certifi- 
became a preacher among the Baptists: his zeal | cate of their marriage was signed by several sub- 
and fervency at the time cannot be better repre- | stantial witnesses present thereat. 
sented, than by his own letters then written,| He continued preacher to the Baptist congre- 
some of which we have therefore thought meet ! gation, at the Bagnio aforesaid, upwards of two 
to transcribe. years ; and then desiring to be dismissed, the said 

Dear Brother,—To preach the unsearchable| meeting gave him an ample recommendation, 
riches of Christ, is an employment as weighty as | signed by Robert Steed, their elder, and eleven 
honorable ; hence ministers are called stewards, | brethren, members of the said meeting, in the 
ambassadors, and workers together with Christ ; | name, and by the consent of the same, dated the 
and well it is, when he works with them; for | 31st of the lst month, 1695. 
except the Lord build the house, their labor is| After this, he preached frequently in one or 

- but lost that build it. It is too great an under- | other of the Baptist’s meetings, in or about the 
taking for poor man to attack the prince of dark- | city, refusing to be any more limited to a par- 
ness, unless the lion of the tribe of Judah in-| ticular assembly, though requested thereunto; 
spirit him for the work. | for on the 16th day of the 5th month, 1695, 


There is no hope of 
success in that war, wherein the Prince of Peace, | several brethren, of the Baptist church, meet- 


the Captain of our salvation, doth not lead the | ing at Virginia Street, came to his house, with 


van. ‘here is also an enemy within, as well as| this message, viz. That the church having con- 
without ; the flesh lusteth against the spirit, the | sidered the great need they were in of an elder, 
old man opposeth the new, and we find ourselves | and having sought the Lord, both in public and 
frequently defeated. Melancthon knew this by | private, to direct them to one that might go in 
sad experience, and we have as much cause to | and out before them, the Lord had directed them 
bewail our overthrows as he. It is blessed | to him, and the church did unanimously call him 
preaching of the gospel, when Christ inspires the | to that work, and they were sent as messengers 
preachers, and the sermon is his, not theirs. | from the church to acquaint him therewith, and 
Then the word of God doth mightily grow and | to desire him to accept thereof. 

multiply, when not only a Paul plants, and an| His answer was, that he thanked God, in the 
Apollos waters, but God gives the increase. We first place, that had given hima room in their 
are always at a great loss, when left to ourselves. | hearts and prayers, and secondly, them for their 
We may talk an hour or two, but if Christ be} call. But the work being ,exceeding weighty, 
not with us, by his spirit, to dictate, bring to our | and he very unfit for it, he desired the thing 
remembrance, and open unto us the Scriptures, | might be left to the Lord, to see what he would 
it is but an useless, empty sound, and an un-/ do init; but that he found in himself, at pre- 
profitable beating of the air. ‘There are three | sent, no inclination to it. He desired they would 
things that should be considered as essential! not construe this asa slight complement, or 
ingredients in preaching, the spirit, the word, | answer of course, but to take it, as it was, for 
and the power; the spirit as the principal effi-| the real sense of his soul in the case. 

cient ; the word as the ordinary instrument; and On the 23d of the 6th morth, the same mes- 
the power as the efficacious applicant. Where | sengers came again, and in the name of the said 
there is a concentrication of these, Satan falls | church, gave him asecond call to eldership ; but 
like lightning ; the strong man armed is turned | his answer was, that he had sought the Lord in 
out of possession ; bloody crucifiers are pricked | the case, and seriously examined himself, but 
to the heart, and barbarous persecutors cry out, | could neither find inclination in his heart to ac+ 
what shall we do to be saved? The Lord keep cept, nor fitness in himself for so great a work. 


you, and all his faithful, unto the death, which | 
is the prayer of, 

Your poor and unworthy brother, in the Lord’s 
work, RICHARD CLARIDGE. - 


| 


That it was the desire of his soul, to serve Christ, 
and his people, but he did not see his way clear, 
to do it in the station they desired him. They 
had some discourse about elders, and their call ; 
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about minister’s maintenance, and note preaching ; 
he told them his opinion, that a church’s call 
was not sufficient, and that bargain and contract, 
and note preaching, were contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures. 

On the 15th of October following, came two 
of the members of that church, as private 
brethren, earnestly entreating him to accept the 
church’s call, and if not so, by all means to take 
his communion with them. 

[lis answer was, he could not, and that the 
Lord bad shewn unto him, that the very founda- 
tions of the Baptist ehurches were out of course, 
and that there was an higher dispensation than 
what they were under. Their dispensation was 
that of John, a lower dispensation, which was to 
vanish ; but the dispensation of the spirit, which 
is to continue, was higher. Here God teaches 
his people himeelf. 

He, notwithstanding, preached at times in 
their meetings, some months Jonger ; and the last 
sermon that he preached among the Baptists, was 
on the 15th of the Ist month, 1695, at John 
Malden’s meeting in Goodman Fields, upon 
Awos iii. 2, “ You only have I known, of all the 
families of the earth, therefore I will punish 
you, for all your iniquities.” 

[To be continued.] 


Furnished by a Subscriber. 
Warrington, 2d mo. 4th, 1757. 

Dear Friend, Et.ten Evans,—That affec- 
tionate regard which truth itself raised mutually 
in our hearts, is by no means impaired : often, 
very often, since I left your land, has it been 
strongly revived; and more especially so, upon 
my receiving the sorrowful tidings of the death 
of thy husband, a circumstance in which the 
affliction is like the loss, very extensive. Thou 
mourns the loss of a tender husband—his child- 
ren, tnat of an affectionate parent. The church 
laments a pillar removed from the place it filled, 
ata time when they are greatly wanted. A 
sorrow allowable, for the perfect example of 
every virtue, even Jesus, wept for Lazarus. This 
nature demands when its connections are broken, 
and the endearing social tie is dissolved. But 
thou well knows, (and I hope it now stands thee 
in stead,) we are all pilgrims and strangers, as 
our fathers were, and each journeying on 
through this region of distress, towards that 
“city which hath foundations.” Why should 
we grieve too much, if a companion, with whom 
we have traversed many dubious anxious steps, 
hath entrance into the holy city a few moments 
before us, and there enjoys consummate felicity, 
whilst we stand at the door and wait for the same 
fruition, of which at times we receive the 
earnest ? 

Upon all the glory of the earth, and all its 
enjoyments; upon every visible thing, one in- 
scription is written, as the immutable determina- 


tion of Him whose name is the most High, 
“ They shall perish.’ Throughout all nature, 
and natural connections, however endearing, it 
has and must be verified. Equally fixed is the 
subsequent truth, the joy and song of many 
generations, “ But thou remains!” On this 
everlasting husband, father, friend and succour, 
may thou and thine now Jean, and know this dis- 
pensation sanctified and blessed to all your help, 
in renewing diligent care to so live and move, 
that when the great Shepherd shall appear, and 
all his faithful with him, your portion may be 
among them forever ! 

And now methinks I cannot help addressing 
myself to you, the descendants of my honored 
(because honorable) friend. I am convinced the 
same gracious hand, which was his comfort, has 
been near to some of you for the like glorious 
purpose, even to establish before him forever, 
I am also persuaded there is a seed and heritage 
that mourns in secret because of its leanness, 
and honestly seeks relief whence it ever sprung. 
May stability and patience be the girdle of your 
loins, and in the Lord’s time, this poor suppliant 
distressed seed will delight itself in fatness ! 
One general hint from my own experience, would 
I suggest to you young people. Let all your con- 
duct demonstrate that you remember the worthy 
deceased with due affection. And though he be 
dead (with respect to his body,) yet let him 
speak, I have found it my duty and great ad- 
vantage to place in view my worthy father, and 
in cases of importance or dubivus cases, consult 
what pleased him who was ripe in experience 
and judgment. I believe this reverence to the 
memory of a worthy parent is an ablation of 
sweet incense before the “ everlasting.” 

Farewell Ellen! may Israel’s rock be thy safe 
abode, and keep thee fresh in spirit, green and 
fruitful in old age, and unite thee to him, and 
the many generations of the just, who are stepped 
within the “ Pearl Gates!” Farewell, ye de- 
scendants of the great and good! Imitate their 
example. As they have followed Christ, follow 
ye them! Be wise, for it is true happiness! In 
wisdom ye shall fear to offend; and this fear is 
an excellent defence. 

I am with true love to thee and thine, thy 
affectionate friend, SAMUEL ForHERGILL. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 

He is but half prepared for the journey of life 
who takes not with him that friend who will for- 
sake him in no emergency, who will divide his 
sorrows, increase his joys, lift the veil from his 
heart and throw sunshine around the darkest 
scenes. 

If you love others, they will love you. If you 
speak kindly to them, they will speak kindly. 
Love is repaid with love, and hatred with hatred, 
Would you hear a sweet and pleasant echo, 
speak sweetly and pleasantly yourself. 
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A TESTIMONY CONCERNING ACCEPTABLE 
WORSHIP TO ALMIGHTY GOD. 


The following testimony concerning accepta- 
ble worship to Almighty God, was given in 
writing by Dennis Getchell, late of Vassalbo- 
rough, in the eastern part of New England, a 
little before his death, who was educated in 
the Congregational or Presbyterian religion ; 
was in the office of Captain, and afterwards a 
Major, in the late war, and for some time a 
member of the General Court at Boston; he 
deceased about the month called April, 1791. 


‘JT am moved and disposed to leave this tes- 
timony for the truth, in humble gratitude, 
praise and thanksgiving unto the great Author 
and Preserver of my being, who in his marvel- 
lous loving kindness hath visited my soul with 
a sensible knowledge of what I now commu- 
nicate; and that I have not been moved there- 
unto by the advice, consultation or direction 
of any mortal; but purely for the honor of 
the holy head of the church of God, and the 
good of my fellow mortals, to bear testimony, 
that no man can acceptably worship the ador- 
able God, but in, through, and by the influ- 
ence of his own Eternal Spirit of Truth and 
Righteousness, in the pure silence of all flesh; 
not as some may imagine, in senseless stupe- 
faction or mere silence as to vocal declarations; 
but in an entire abstraction from all earthly 
or fleshly cogitations ; in which seasons of holy 
passivity (all the effects of divine power) there 
is divine ability imparted, in which the soul 
ean acceptably worship the Almighty Maker 
of heaven and earth, (in a manner no form of 
words can reach.) And I have this testimony 
to leave for the truth, and for the sake of that 
only, that in divers opportunities of waiting 
upon the Lord, in pure silence, with the peo- 
ple called Quakers, in the time of my sickness, 
my soul (both with and without words) has 
been made to rejoice in the living sense of God’s 
salvation, to my unspeakable comfort, and to 
our mutual edification; and in unfeigned love 
to the upright-hearted of this religious society 
of people, doth my soul wish that grace, mercy 
and peace may be multiplied among you. 


“And I feel my soul impressed through a 
sense of duty to God, and as a warning to 
others, who are or may have been made sen- 
sible of the truth as held by this people, to 
freely own, that being blinded by the God of 
this world, in love with the honor and friend- 
ship thereof, and through a fear of the shame 
of the cross of Christ, [ have been disobedi- 
ent to the heavenly visitation of God’s love, 
and thereby deprived myself of many precious 
opportunities, that I believe I should have been 
favored with, had I been faithful to the just 
witness which (during the time of my confine- 
ment) I have often had deeply to mourn for 
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before God : I feel therefore desirous that none 
may slight the day of their visitation, or shun 
the cross through fear of man, or the reproach 
of the world, but that they may be prevailed 
upon to give cheerful obedience to the dictates 
of truth in the mind, where is placed God’s 
witness, a minister of the sanctuary whom all 
ought to hear and obey. 

‘In testimony of my love to the pure worship 
of God, I do request and advise, that my family 
meet with and attend the religious meetings of 
Friends. 

“Given forth this sixth day of the fourth month 
1791, at Vassalborough, as a testimony for the 
truth, in the fear of God, under the enlivening 
influence of good hope and desire that the Lord 
may make it useful for the promotion of truth ; 
and that he who is a just rewarder of all such as 
love, and diligently seek him, will graciously 
condescend to receive this free-will offering at 
my hands, unto whom be all glory, honor, ma- 
jesty and power, with everlasting thanksgiving 
ascribed for evermore. Amen. 


Dennis GETCHELL.” 


Some account of Dennis Getchell aforesaid, as 
certified by a person who was well acquainted 
with him in years past. 

He was a man of good natural abilities, and 
reputation in the parts where he lived, having 
his residence at Vassalborough aforesaid, appear- 
ing strong in argument, cogent in reasoning, 
deep in his researches after the origination of 
matter and things, of a steady conduct; was 
deemed a good neighbor and an useful member 
of civil society. After serving in several public 
stations (as first mentioned), in the latter part of 
his life he had conferred on him a commission 
of the peace.:He had been convineed of the 
truth, relating to a principle of inward light and 
grace being conferred on every man, as a pure — 
infallible teacher, consistent with the doctrine of 
the people called Quakers (although it is slighted 
and spoken against by many professing christi- 
anity:) and being upwards of twelve years ago 
remarkably reached and tendered in his spirit 
under the testimony of a minister of that reli- 
gious society, at a meeting held near his dwel- 
ling, his mind was for seme time apparently 
turned from the sentiments received by educa- 
tion, with desires to take up the cross and walk 
in a narrower way, which he then saw was ne- 
cessary in order to obtain inward peace ; but his 
resolutions did not appear to be strong cnough 
to withdraw from, and withstand the stream he 
had been accustomed to, in regard to worldly 
friendship, with the maxims and honors thereof, 
so as to make a solid progress in the true Chris- 
tian path of self-denial ; therefore, although he 
retained a regard for the society called Quakers, 
he never joined himself among them as a mem- 


ber. When his health declined, through the 
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prevalence of a sore disorder, he was visited with 
a sense of divine mercy, and it is hoped he wit- 
nessed forgiveness of his sins ; often greatly be- 
moaning his folly and disobedience in not being 
faithful to the inward principle of truth, and its 
discoveries of Christian duty, which he had been 
favored to see in time past was a sure way of ob- 
taining salvation. The humble penitent state 
of his mind near the close of his life, appears 
from the tenor of his expressions hereafter in- 
serted : out of the many of like nature which he 
uttered in the time of Shis illness, these follow- 
ing having been faithfully preserved in writing, 
were lately communicated for more general ben- 
efit to a person at Providence in the State of 
Rhode Island, by one of said Getchell’s near 
neighbors, who was formerly a magistrate of that 
place, and remains to be a person of good repu- 
tation and undoubted veracity. 

Upon his giving over any expectation of help 
from physicians at the place where he lived, he 
concluded to embark for Boston, and being about 
to take leave of his near connections and others, 
in an opportunity at that time happening, he ap- 
peared to be much contrited ; but being evident- 
ly under the refining hand of divine power, 
which purifies from nature’s dross (although 
heretofore he mostly had words at will) he 
was now so reduced and curbed in by an awful 
sense of his own unworthiness, before the Su- 
preme Judge of the world, that he said; ‘ not- 
withstanding it looks very dark and uncertain, 
whether I shall ever see my family any more, 
yet I am so shut up that I cannot communicate 
any advice or instruction to them; I can onl 
utter words without life. 
shut my mouth, and whether ever it will please 
him to open it again, | know not; and if I am 
not favored to speak in the life, I must leave 
them without a word, however trying.” 

Taking leave, he said, “‘ Friends, all I can say 
is farewell,” which he uttered in a broken man- 
ner. 

Not long after his return from Boston (being 
also given over by the physicians there) he 
seemed favored with a sense of divine mercy, in 
the living hope of pardon and salvation; and 
many of his relations and neighbors being pres- 
ent, he warned them to beware of the pollutions 
and vanities of the world; and strongly advised 
them to restrain their families from going out 
into company, and not to indulge their children 
in frequenting places of ill example, as he said 
he had too much done in his time. At another 
time he said in substance thus, ‘‘Words do not 
seem to me as once they did ; I often feel shut 
up, and cannot say a word; some people come 
in, and think they must do something; and 
s0 without life (or with unsanctified lips) speak 
of things they have only heard with their (out- 
ward) ears; but it is a burden to me; at other 
times I feel such openness, that I fear I shall 
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exceed my bounds; if you see this to be my 
case, pray admonish me.’’—He often desired 
to collect his family, when Friends came, say- 
ing, “I have no opportunity of getting out to 
meeting,” upon which occasions there appeared 
evident tokens of divine goodness being near, 

At one time, while some persons sat with 
him at supper, he said, in a very sensible and 
feeling manner, “I have often (when sitting 
at meat) besought the Lord for more substan- 
tial food than this, which must perish ; for the 
bread of life which comes from heaven; and 
oh, may we all be so preserved through life, 
as to meet in heaven; there is happiness with- 
out mixture and without end.” At another 
time, soon after one had entered the room (and 
they being alone), he said nearly as follows, “I 
have been made sensible of the nature of accep- 
table worship, through the emblem of the flow- 
ing and ebbing of the tide, which is by a secret 
influence unknown to man; that as the tide flows 
into rivers, rivulets, and creeks, and again re- 
turns to the ocean, so it is as the love and spirit 
of God flows into the mind, when reduced into 
pure silence; it is in that which returns to the 
ocean of (Jove) that God isacceptably worshipped, 
and there is no other way, therefore I am con- 
vinced that Friends’ principles are before any 
other people; and my faith is such, that those 
who are thus in the fellowship of one spirit, feel 
the flowings thereof into one another’s minds. 
But oh! how have I despised and trampled on 
the blessed truth, through a contempt of its small 
appearance, as others now do; my sense of the 
greatness of my pride and rebellion is such, that 
1 think my suffering light, and that I shall have 
further chastisement yet ; though so it is, in the 
extreme anguish I am apt to think it is enough.” 

At another time he said, “There was a per- 
son came to see me to-day (naming him) beiug a 
man of note; and another (being one who had 
been convinced of the truth, and gone from it) 
and immediately it struck my mind whether I 


‘should not be ashamed of Christ’s words, if any 


were given me to speak, and, through fear of the 
shame of the eross, I began instantly as words 
were given; and I have this to say, truth will 
comfort the believers, and cause devils to tremble. 
And speaking of the one above hinted tthat was 
gone from the truth, said, “he is endeavoring to 
patch upsomething, but will never obtaiu peace un- 
til he returns to the place from whence he went out: 
truth is over all, and no substitute will answer 
in its room: many are muking to themselves 
something they think looks like it, but nothing 
will answer but the truth itself: it is over all, 
and the possession of it will enable a man to for- 
sake all. Ten thousand worlds, one upon the 
back of another, would be no inducement to me 
to live as I have lived. In the world is pollu- 
tion, yea, there is poison in every vein of it.” 
At another time he said, “ Qh! that a search 
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may go through the churches, and none be con- 
tented with a name, and in the end be disap- 
pointed.” At another time he said, “the help 
of man is vain, yea, even though they were prin 
ces; my trust and dependence is only on God, 
who hath power and can help; I am waiting in 
hopes, that in his owa time he will arise for my 
help, which will be the best time. He is just, 
and if he should cast me off forever, I feel nuth- 
ing in me that can say, what dost thou? If I 
perish, it shall be at the feet of his power, beg- 
ging mercy.” At another time, “‘ We are but as 
children under age, and do not know what is 
best for us. We need a wise and tender parent 
to guide and direct us; it is necessary that we 
should know on whom to depend ; this keeps us 
poor and begging.” 

About two minutes before his departure, his 
brother asking him how it was with him, he said, 
‘my trust and dependence is upon a merciful 
God.” 





EXTRACT. 

‘¢ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” If this text were deeply impressed 
on our minds, [ think it would lead to great cau- 
tion in our various steppings through life. And 
it appears to me, not only applicable to our reli- 
gious concerns, but may ofteu be seen verified in 
the things belonging to this life. That causes 
produce effects, is a position to which we are 
generally disposed to assent. If a man be care- 
ful to sow good seed in his ground, he looks for- 
ward with the expectation that he shall reap 
the same ; for though, “ the race is not (always) 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,”’ yet, 
where it is not so, we consider it as something 
extraordinary, and not conformable to that 
which we might in the common course of things 
expect. Various circumstances occur between 
seed time and harvest, which may prevent a 
man’s expectations from being fully answered ; 
but yet, care and labor are generally blessed with 
a degree of success ; if it were not so, we should 
feel but poor encouragement for our activity in 
the endeavor to remove the evils relative either 
to the body or mind. But such as we sow, we 
may expect to reap. If we indulge pride and 
self-coneeit, the fruit we shall reap will most 
likely be contempt; if we give way to malevo- 
lence and ill humor, we shall find the fruit it 
produces will be the dislike of those who feel its 
influence. If we are kind and beneficent, we 
expect to mect with love in return. To these 
things we, in general, readily assent ; but yet we 
are not sufficiently attentive always to sow good 
seed. The cause and the effect are frequently 
at a distance from each other, and we do not 
properly consider what fruit will be produced by 
soWing any corrupted seed. Sometimes we have 
almost forgotten what seed we sowed, till the 
badness of what we reap leads to retrospection ; 
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at others, we perhaps repent, after having sown 
the bad, and would do all in our power to eradi- 
cate it; but this is almost as difficult as for the 
Ethiopian to change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots; and notwithstanding our endeavors, we shall 
most likely find, that some of the evil seed re- 
mains to be reaped. Often, very often, in the 
review either of our own lives, or those of others, 
we may trace good or bad effects to their respec- 
tive causes; and I often feel a zcal that the 
young and thoughtless might be aware of the 
danger of sowing such secd as they would not 
wish to reap; that they would consider their 
ways, and be wise, and by @ prudent and cir- 
cumspect conduct, guard against those effects 
which sooner or later they will be brought to la- 
ment. MarGaret Woops. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHRONOLOGY OF THE CHAPTERS OF JEREMIAH. 


The following remarks are found in the intro- 
duction to Clarke’s Comments on the Book of 
Jeremiah. After collating and comparing the 
prophecies with the reigns of the several Kings 
under which they were delivered, he says :— 

‘‘Taking into consideration the order of the 
reigns, a child may perceive that the above pro- 
phecies are not in the order of the times of their 
delivery; and that the sheets or skins on which 
the text of the MS. was written, from which the 
present copies have derived their origin, have 
been pitifully interchangéd, huddled, and tacked 
together, without connection or arrangement. 

“To remedy this defect, Dr. Blagney has ar- 
ranged the chapters in the following order, which 
he terms a new arrangement of the chapters in 
Jeremiah, from chap. xx. to chap. xlvi. inclu- 
sive : XX., XXii., XXill., XXV., XXVi., XXXV., XXXVi., 
xlv., Xxiv., XXix., XxxX., XxxXi., Xxvil., xxviii, 
XXi., XXXiV., XXxVii., XXxii., XxXxiil., xxxvili., 
xxxix., 15-18., xxxix., 1-14., xl., xli., xlii., 
xlii., xliv., xlvi., Xe. 

‘Tn such a case as this, when the arrangement 
of the common text is so evidently defective, and 
in many respects absurd, this procedure is quite 
allowable; fur although the present text as to its 
arrangement has the sanction of antiquity, yet, 
when a remedy is found, it would be absurd, if 
not sinful to follow an order which we may rest 
satisfied never did proceed from the inspired 
writer. 

‘‘T hope none will suppose that these observa- 
tions detract anything from the divine inspira- 
tion of the book. The prophet delivered his 
discourses at particular times in select portions, 
during forty or forty-three years; these were 
afterwards gathered together and stitched up 
without any attention to chronological arrange- 
ment. Though the spirit of the Lord directed 


the prophet, yet it would be absurd to suppose 
that it guided the hand of every collector or 
scribe into whose custody these several parcels 
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might come. Suppose a man buy a copy of the 
Bible in sheets, and not knowing how to collate 
them, stitches the whole of them confusedly to- 
gether, so that in many places the sense cannot 
be made out from a preceding to a following 
sheet, would it not be singularly foolish for any 
person to say, ‘As God is the Fountain of 
wisdom, and Author of reason, such incongruities 
cannot proceed from him, therefore this book 
was not given by divine revelation?’ <A child 
in a printer’s office might reply, ‘ Cut the stitch- 
ing asunder, that is man’s work; collate tho 
sheets and put them in their proper order, and 
you will spon sec that every paragraph is in har- 
mony with the rest, and contains the words of 
Divine Wisdom.’ 

‘‘ Many an ancient MS., which appeared mu- 
tilated and imperfect, I have restored to order 
and perfection, by cutting the binding asunder, 
and restoring the sheets and leaves to those 
places from which the ignorance and unskilful- 
i ness of the binder had detached them. May we 
i rot be allowed to treat in the same way the dis- 
locations in the writings of a prophet, when it is 
evident that in the lapse of time his work has 
suffered by the hand of the careless and igno- 
rant ?” 
eo EE 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 17, 1856. 

FT —________, 

In our last number we made some remarks re- 
specting the Society of Friendsin England, found- 
ed upon a letter from a correspondent, and ex- 
pressed our regret that so many of the Society 
in that country were disposed to go back into 
that formal system of religion, out of which our 
forefathers were called. The events of the last 
few years in this country, among those called 
*¢ Orthodox Friends,” indicate that the same 
causes are at work, and the same effects are pro- 
duced, though it is probable to a more limited ex- 
tent. We only allude to the subject in the Hope 
that we may be preserved from the errors into 
which we bclieve many of those have fallen, 
with whom we were formerly connected in re- 
ligious fellowship. Our early Friends were called 
out of the various sects of professing Christians 
in their day, to revive a great truth which had 
been nearly lost in the labyrinth of scholastic 
| . theology. ‘ The bent and stress of their minis- 
try,” says William Penn, “ was conversion to 









































































































































































































































worship, but a leaving off in religion the super- 
fluous, and reducing the ceremonious and forma 
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part, and pursuing earnestly the substantial, the 
necessary and profitable part, as all upon a seri- 
ous reflection must do and acknowledge. 





God, regeneration and holiness, not schemes of 
doctrines and verbal creeds, or new forms of 















Such was the position occupied by these “ sons 


of the morning,” and such the simple doctrine 
they proclaimed fearlessly to the world in the 
face of obloquy and reproach from a highly pro- 
fessing church, by whom they were branded as 
bereties and infidels. 


It was not long before Geo. Keith distracted 


the infant Society by declaring that “ the light 
of Christ within was not sufficient for salvation 
without something else,’ and being an eminent 
minister and plausible in his reasonings, he suc, 
ceeded in drawing off a large number of adherents, 
who called themselves “Christian Quakers, or 
Friends,’”’ in contra-distinction to the main body 
of the Society. 


Notwithstanding this and other persecutions, 


both from within and without, the Society of 
Friends maintained the simplicity of its faith, and 
when its members were drawn into controversy, 
they defended this faith by quotations from the 
Scripture, to the language of which they general- 


ly adhered. 

Thousands ffocked to the standard of primi- 
tive Christianity as preached by Christ and his 
apostles, and now revived by this persecuted peo- 
ple, and the Society rapidly inereased, not only 
in England, but on the Continent of Europe and 
in the American Colonies. They were industri- 
ous in writing and in circulating their views, and 
it is remarkable that though they came out of a 
variety of religious sects, they were soon redeem. 
ed from the popular creeds of the day, and even 
from the use of expressions that were ambiguous 
and ealculated to mislead from their true mean- 
ing. 

The records of the Yearly Meetings, and par- 
ticularly the dying sayings of their members, 
many of which are recorded in the books of me- 
morials which have from time to time been pub- 
lished, are remarkably free from anything calcu- 
lated to lead the mind from a dependence upon 
the inward teacher, which they recognized as all 
sufficient for salvation. They believed with George 
Fox that ‘Jesus Christ had come to teach his 
people himself, through the influence of bis light, 
spirit and power.” The undaunted courage with 


which they maintained their testimonies, the 


meckness which they displayed, and the patienee 
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with which they bore the grievous persecutions 
of their adversaries, broke down the spirit of op- 
position, and they rapidly rose to wealth and in- 
fuence. They not only ceased to be persecuted, 
but both the government and priesthood courted 
their aid, and, after a time, in too many instances, 


they yielded to the gilded baits, and had little to | 


distinguish them from other sects, except their 
peculiarities. We find them assimilating with 
Churchmen in the spread of the Bible among the 
so called heathen, and uniting with a hireling 
priesthood in attempts to evangelize the world. 
As wealth and influence increased, there was a de- 
cline of vital piety, and that humble walking in 
the fear of the Lord which had so remarkably 
preserved their predecessors. Instead of a de- 
pendence upon the word “nigh in the heart and 
in the mouth,” formularies of faith, and some of 
the doctrines of the established Church were in- 
sisted upon. The attempt on the one hand to 
insist upon these views as of paramount import- 
ance, and on the other to resist them, produced 
convulsion and disunion. A large portion of 
the Society were unprepared to adopt these doc- 
trines as tests of religion and fellowship, and a 
separation ensued in most of the Yearly Meetings 
on this Continent, which is again being exhibited 
among ‘ Orthodox Friends.” 

Our object in alluding to this has not been to 
renew the spirit of controversy, but rather with 
a view of holding up the importance of cultivat- 
ing humility, toleration, and brotherly love; re. 
membering that whatever may be our peculiar 
opinions, the badge of disciplesh*p is, that ye 
love one another. 

We earnestly hope that these overturnings 
may humble the pride and haughtiness of man, 
and that all who claim the name of Friends may 
rally again to the standard which was so faithful- 
ly maintained by our forefathers, and that we 
may again be favored with the evidence that they 
who are joined to.the Lord are of one spirit. 


Just published and for sale by John Town- 
send, West Philadelphia, “An humble, earnest 
and affectionate Address to the Clergy, by William 
Law, A. M., to which is prefixed a short account 
of his life and character.” 


We announced in our last number the publi- 
cation of S. M. Janney’s life of George Fox 
and Wm. Penn, in a cheaper form than the first 
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edition. It will be seen by an advertisement in 
our columns that the works are now for sale by 
Hayes & Zell, 193 Market Street. 


Marriep,—On the Ist inst., according to the 
order of the religious Society of Friends, by the 
approbation of Radnor Monthly Meeting, Isaac E., 
son of the late Andrew Ambler, to Eniza M., 
daughter of Edwin Moore, all of Montgomery 
Co., Pa. 

Driep,—On First day, the 13th of Fourth month 
last, Jonn H. Buntine, in the 76th year of his 
age,—a member of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

, On the 15th of Fourth month last, Mary 
BonsaL, aged 70 years,—a member of Darby 
Monthly Meeting. 


The following letter from Warner Mifflin to 
John Adams, President of the United States, 
has been handed to us for publication : 

Philadelphia, 9th mo., 24th, 1798. 

RESPECTED FRIEND :—I hope I may address 
the first magistrate of the United States in this 
style, without in the least degrading him in his 
station, as [ do esteem him wy friend, and am 
well assured I have a due respect for him and 
for the station he fills ; sincerely desiring to con- 
duct myself under his administration in every re- 
spect consistent with my conscience, as a good 
and respectful citizen ought todo. I therefore 
inform the President that being in this city to 
attend our Annual Solemnity at the stated time 
for holding it, my mind has been deeply affected 
uuder a consideration of the awful situation of 
the state of things, and the awful judgments of 
an offended God (as I believe,) now conspicuous- 
ly over this city ; by the grievous mortality suf- 
fered to affect its inhabitants;* as well as on 
divers other places in different ways, very visible 
to the believing mind. I say aw/ul, for soit has 
felt to me, a little like venturing my life to come 
hither, singly to endeavor, in my small measure, 
to promote the cause of righteousness in the 
earth; and having been dipped into serious 
thoughtfulness about the cause, I believe it is 
time for the inhabitants of the United States 
generally to be on this wise concerned. And 
whatimpressed my mind with considerable weight 
about ten days ago, after riding the road from 
the eastern shore of Virginia through Maryland, 
to my residence in Delaware State, hath been 
again revived. I had pretty full account given 
me of the abominable trade carried on through 
that part of the country by negro drivers, buy- 
ing drove after drove of the poorafiflicted blacks, 
like drovs of cattle for market; carrying them 
into the Southern States for speculation, regard- 
less of the separation of nearest connections and 
naturalities. It raised such indignation in my 


* The yellow fever at that time prevailing in Phila- 
del phia. 
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breast that I concluded, indeed, if I kad the 
sovereign power, and there was no appeal from 
my decree, nor any other power that could punish 
such a crime, that I would punish this nation as 
a nation ; that I would punish this Government; 
yea, I thought I would not exempt the President, 
its first magistrate ; but this reflection occurred—- 
perhaps he may be entirely without the know- 
ledge of this atrocious and abominable crime, 
which determined me, if I felt myself authorized 
(as I believe I now do), to advertise thee thereof, 
and modestly warn thee to pay attention to this 
subject, and to do thy duty. If thou failest there- 
in, thou mayst have cause to repent, when, per- 
haps, it may be too late. 

It may be urged thou hast no constitutional 
power to do anything in this business, and that 
the General Government has none. Be that as 
it may, I believe this conduct hath a tendency to 
offend the majesty of Heaven; and to draw down 
upon us righteous judgment. I am now free to 
mention, that I remember to have seen an old 
magazine, in which was inserted the message of 
a Governor of Boston, to the General Court there, 
recommending to their notice the subject of mak- 
ing restitution, or endeavor to do something as 
an atonement for injuries which had been done 
to the people called Quakers; containing also a 
query, how they could expect to prosper against 
their enemies without so doing. Would to God 
our President might be animated with the like 
disposition to call the consideration of our Legis- 
lature to this subject respecting this grievous op- 
pression of our fellow men, the blacks, in this land. 
I fully believe it would be acceptable to the Lord, 
‘¢by whom kings rule and princes decree justice.” 
He in his omnipotence can turn and overturn 
kingdoms, nations and countries at his pleasure. 

And feeling my mind deeply engaged in fre- 
quent earnest breathings for the welfare of my 
nation and the stability of its Government, I be- 
lieve it my duty thus to lend my little aid.and to 
labor in the ability afforded, to promote that 
righteousness which exalts a nation! and to 
banish that sin (from among us) which is a 
shame to any people. And oh! saith my soul, 
that the disposition of our President might be 
like that of the king of Nineveh, who, on the ap- 
proach of Jonah, manifested so much humility, 
that he arose from his throne, laid his robe from 
him, covered himself with sackcloth and sat in 
ashes, &c., causing it to be proclaimed through 
Nineveh, that the people might cry mighti- 
ly unto God, saying, “ Let them turn every one 
from his evil way, and from the violence that is 
in his hands ; who can tell if God will turn and 
repent, and turn away from his fierce anger that 
we perish not.” It appears that their conduct 
in humbling themselves answered the end and 
saved the city at that time. Now, I do verily 
believe, that there is cause for us to be concerned 
on this wise, lest otherwise we may have to feel, 
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yet in a more general way, the effects of Divine 
displeasure. I hope and trust I am addressing 
one who is favored with a knowledge how to treat 
sacred things, and who will be willing to give 
these hints the weight they may deserve. I could 
also remind the President, that we are threatened 
with war—in some parts we have felt heavily the 
dreadful effects of something which I believe may 
be called the pestilence, and do not these threaten- 
ings induce us to consider that the hand which 
hath done so much, could as easily break the 
“‘ whole staff of bread.” In how large part of 
our land is the principal wheat destroyed? yet a 
large part of our fellow-citizens go on confiding 
in their own strength and sufficiency ; manifest- 
ing that they neither fear God nor regard man. 
Behold the various scenes of dissipation, plays, 
and other sports and revelings which lead to the 
misspending precious time among a people who, 
a few years back, by their representatives, de- 
clared to the world, and I consider it before the 
Majesty of Heaven, that it was “self-evident that 
all men were created equal; that they were en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which were life, liberty,” &. Now 
to say nothing about continuing to withhold from 
so great a part of our fellow men, this inalienable 
right with which they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator, what can we think, on serious reflection, will 
be likely to follow in this country if the above 
mentioned barbarous trade and traffic is continued? 
I fecl the subject at times as if it was almost 
sufficient to burst a human humane heart ; then 
how will the God of mercy and justice view those 
actions? QO! that thou may feel the depth of my 
concern ; I hope thou wilt doso in good measure. 
I may tell thee further, that Iam afraid thou 
hast fixed a stigma on the Presidency, by giving 
sanction to a law, which, if I am not mistaken, 
opens a wide field to this infamous traffic, to a 
new country back of Georgia. Please to accept 
the freedom I use with thee as coming from a 
real friend of thine and his country, and who 
craves that God Almighty may mercifully grant 
wisdom to guide thee for thy country’s welfare, 
and thy own solid peace, under which I remain 
with Christian sympathy and sincere respect thy 
cordial friend, WARNER MIFFLIN. 





FISH GUANO. 

We observe that a company in Providence 
advertise the fish guano for sale. They state 
in their advertisements that they have prepared 
their guano after two methods ; one by chemi- 
cally treating, cooking, and then dryingand grind- 
ing the fish toa powder. This is put in bags 
and sold at $45 per ton. For the other variety 
the fish are prepared as above (with the excep- 
tion of drying and grinding; ) and are then com- 
bined with an absorbent which is in itself a vala- 
able fertilizer, and sold at $2 per barrel, contain- 
ing about 200 pounds. This compost is of 
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great strength, and is composed in great part of|tacked men and women, owing to the intense 
simple fish and bones of fish. After being |cold and hunger 
worked into the soil, this manure is said to gradu-| 1729, and 1730. In one of these years anoth- 
ally become almost equal to Peruvian guano. jer snow-storm visited Scotland, in which about 
twenty thousand sheep and many shepherds were 
lost—‘‘ by a single day’s snow.” 
1776. This year the Danube was frozen over 
In the year 301, the cold was so intense in | five feet thick below Vienna. 
Europe, that the Black Sea was frozen entirely} Scotland was the scene of another terrible snow- 
ver. storm in 1794, which is the most extraordinary 
In 401, the Pontus Sea, and the Sea between | one of which there is any record. In onesingle 
Constantinople and Scutariain Turkey, were en- | night snow fell to the depth of eight or ten feet, 
tirely frozen over. and in some places the most lofty trees were en- 
The Danube was frozen over in 462, so that a|tirely covered. By this one night’s storm seven- 
whole army crossed on the ice. teen shepherds lost their lives, and thousands of 
The Black Sea was again frozen over in 765, |sheep, besides other animals, were destroyed. 
and the snow drifted to the depth of 50 feet. One farmer alone lost fourteen hundred sheep. 
Carriages crossed the Adriatic Sea, or Gulf of| After the storm had somewhat disappeared, 
Venice, in 859, and in 860 the cold was so in-|there were found collected together (by its vio- 
tense that cattle froze to death in their stalls. |lence) in one spot, the dead bodies of two men, 
The Mediterranean Sea was so thickly frozen}one woman, forty-five dogs, three horses, nine 
over, that it was passable for carriages and horses, | black cattle, one hundred and eighty hares, and 
and the merchandize was transported across it }one thousand eight hundred and forty sheep. 
on the ice. The above contains the most remarkable ac- 
1183. This year the river Po, in Italy, was} counts of severe winters in the old world; and 
frozen from Cremona to the sea; wine burst the | some of them could hardly be believed were they 
casks containing it, and the trees split with a/not well authenticated by the histories of the 
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loud report. times. They contrast strangely with the weath- 
1216. The river Po was frozen to the depth|er of recent times there, and of the present, in 
of sixteen feet. the new world, until the Wiuter we are now 


1234. The Mediterranean was again frozen | passing out of.—Christian Observer. 
over; and a whole pine forest was killed by the 
cold. 

1282. This year the snow was so deep in 
Austria that the houses were entirely buried be-| Compared with other crops, very little has 
neath it, and many persons perished. been written or said in relation to the grass crop. 

1292. The Rhine was frozen over, and the} We know not their number or their names, or 
snow is represented as being of an “‘enormous|but that among those indigenous to our soils 
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depth.” there may be those far better than our herds- 
1323. The Baltic Sea was frozen over so as} grass, red-top, or clovers) In England, there 
to be passable for six weeks. are two hundred and fifteen varieties well known, 
1344, All the rivers in Italy were frozen }named and cultivated. With us a dozen varie- 
over. ties, perhaps, would exhaust our list; and yet 
1349, 1392, and 1408. The Baltic Sea was | some think there is no more room for investiga- 
frozen over in each of these years. tion and for more accurate knowledge of the 
1384, The Rhine and Gulf of Venice were | things around us; that bard hand-work is better 
frozen over. and more profitable than secking after new things 


1423, 1426, 1459. In each of these years|by head-work. Who knows but that in our 
the travelling from Lubec to Prussia was per-| fields, or on the wayside, trampled on and des- 


formed on the ice. pised of men, or, perhaps all unknown, there is 
1620. The sea between Constantinople and | an unobtrusive plant, springing up, blossoming 
Iskodar was passable on the ice. and struggling from year to year for a notice and 
1670. The cold was intense throughout Eu-/|a firmer hold, but as often sought and eagerly 
rope. fed off by the grazing animal, who only knows 
1681. This year the cold was so severe as | how to appreciate it? Like the potato, as large 
to split whole forests of oak trees. as walnuts in its native state, or the peach,-bitter 


1690. Scotland this year was visited with an | and dry and offensive, or the pear, withits hard, 
awful snow-storm, which lasted thirteen days and | woody flesh, or the apple tree, with its thorns, so 
nights, during which time nine-tenths of the| this humble plant may not only want the foster- 
sheep were frozen to death, and many shepherds | ing care of man to outvie the beautiful purple 
lost their lives, ‘bloom of the herd grass heads, or the crimson 
1692. Wolves came into Vienna, and at- of the gracefully tasselled red-top, and yield in 
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nutritive matter more than either of these or the 
richest clovers. 


The following from the “ memoirs of Maria 
Fox,” addressed to a young friend, on the loss 
of a near relative, is, I think, worthy of a place in 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“IT IS WELL.” 2 Kings iv. 26. 
It is well, in the guidance of infinite love, 
It is well, in the counsels of God only wise, 
It is well to the soul, whose best hop~s are above, 
Whose thoughts all aspire to a home in the skies. 
*Tis true, we’ve a changeable climate below; 
We have sunshine and storm, parching drought and 
cool showers, 
On our spring-time of promise the wintry winds blow, 
_ To blight our fair fruits, and to scatter our flowers. 
The bud, that before us in loveliness blows, 
“ Sheds its delicate leaves on our path, and is o’er ; 
The tree, in whose covert we loved to repose, 

Bows its head to the spoiler, and shades us no more. 
But the sunbeam, that painted that beautiful flower, 
The soft dews, that nurtured that shadowing tree, 
Retain all their freshness, their warmth and their 

power, 
An unchangeable promise secures them to me. 
Shall I mourn, then ? oh, yes! but I may not repine; 
It is well, in the counsels of infinite love; 
It is well, when my choicest delights I resign 
To the all-perfect will of my Father above. 
I weep, but in sorrow’s most desolate hour, 
My Saviour is nigh, and He sees all my tears; 
In the cloud of my grief, though it heavily lower, 
The soul cheering bow of his mercy appears. 
It is well: the fair symbol of covenant grace, 
The pledge of God’s truth to the feeble in heart, 
The —" shall tremble, the rocks leave their 
; place, 
Ere his word shall be broken, his kindness depart. | 
Press on then, my soul, be thou steadfast till death, 
No perishing crown to the faithful is given ; | 
Let thy — be more fervent, more constant thy | 
aith, 


Thy home is above, thy best treasure in heaven. 
10th mo. Sth, 1832. 


SEA WEED. 

Where descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 

Storm-wind of the equinox, 

Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 

Laden with sea weed from the rocks. 

From Bermuda’s reefs ; from edges 
Of sunken ledges, 

In some far-off, bright Azore, 

From Bahama, and the dashing, 
Silver flashing 

Surges of San Salvador. 

From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries, 

Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 

And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 

On the desolate, rainy seas. 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless main ; 

Till in sheltered coves, and reaches 
Of sandy beaches, 

All have found repose again. 
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So when storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 

Of the poet’s soul, ere long 

From each cave and rocky fastness, 
In its vastness, 

Floats some fragment of a song. 


From the far-off isles enchanted, 
Heaven has planted 

With the golden fruit of truth ; 

From the flashing surf, whose vision 
Gleams Elysian 

In the tropic clime of youth ; 


From the strong will, and the endeavor 
That forever 

Wrestles with the tides of fate; 

From the wrecks of hopes far-scattered, 
Tempest-shattered, 

Floating waste and desolate. 


Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart ; 
Till at length in books recorded, 
They, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart. 
LonGFELLOwW. 





THE FRENCH NEUTRALS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Continued from page 128. 

Hard as is the lot of the poor and incapable 
parent to be deprived temporarily of his child- 
ren—especially hard is it where there are differ- 
ences of language and religion-—it is idle to deny 
the right and the duty of the legislature, when 
the necessity arises, to make such compulsory 
provision. I confess I am unable to see what 
less or what else the Assembly could have done; 
and so, in their perplexity, they seemed t> think; 
for, after a vain attempt to confer further with 
the Governor and his Council, and to ascertain 
what they thought best to be done, the whole 
subject was dropped. The act of January, 1757, 
with a short supplement remedying some mattet 
of detail, was the last legislative act, with the 
exception of constant and liberal appropriations 
of money, amounting in six years, from Novem- 
ber, 1755, to 1761, to the not inconsiderable 
sum of upwards of £7000; to which neither 
the Crown nor the Proprietaries, as far as I can 
discover, contributed a farthing—the first hav- 
ing his hands full with a European war and 
schemes of conquest, and the latter watching 
their estates and devising schemes, to use Thom- 
as Penn’s phrase in a letter to Mr. Hamilton, of 
“‘ getting the better of the Assemblies.” (Ham- 
ilton MS. Letter, 25 February, 1755. 

On or about the 7th of March, Pennsylvania 
and its capital were honored by the presence of 
the new Commander-in-Chief—a Peer of the 
Realm, John, Earl of Loudoun. His was the 
first coronet that had ever shone on this distant 
and simple land. There was feasting and rejol- 
cing when he came, and around him no doubt 
clustered the loyal worshippers of rank and au- 
thority—but all the while, so say the logisla- 
tive records, the poor Neutrals were pining 
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away in misery, not the less intense because, 
jin some measure, self inflicted. On the 8d of 
March, 1757, the authorities were instructed 
by the Assembly to act for their relief, so as 
to prevent them (these are the words of the 
resolution) from perishing from want.” [Votes 
p- 700, 715.] 

Lord Loudoun remained but a few days in 
Philadelphia, but quite long enough to inflict, 
by the exercise of his high powers, a new 
pang and a new indignity on the poor Neutrals. 
Ile, or rather Secretary Peters, for him, found 
it necessary to ascertain the exact number of 
Roman Catholics in the Province, so that this 
terrible danger might be guarded against, and 
in the colonial records I find the following 
modest letter from the Priest, which one would 
think might have lulled to rest the anti-papal 
elements of the time! 

“ Honored sir:—I send you the number of 
Roman Catholics, in this town, and of those 
whom I visit in the country. Mr. Sneider is 
not in town to give an account of the Germans, 
but I have heard him often say, that the whole 
number of Roman Catholics, English, Irish, and 
Germans, including men, women and children, 
does not exceed two thousand. I remain, 

Ropert Harpy.” 

The poor remnant of French Neutrals did not 
seem worth counting ! 

The Earl of Loudoun was a fit representative 
of the ministry of that day—for he was utterly 
incapable, and perversely tyrannical. He was 
considered, “a man of judgment and ability” by 
the Duke of Newcastle (Chatham Correspond- 
ence, Vol. 1, p.237). He was superseded prompt- 
ly and contemptuously by Mr. Pitt, on his acces- 
sion to office a few months later, who sent to 
Ancrica manly men to do his work of beneficent 
encrgy. It was Lord Loudoun of whom Dr. 
Frankiin has preserved the traditionary jest, that 
he was like St. George on the signs, always on 
horseback and never advancing. He distrusted 
and disregarded Washington. He fretted Frank- 
lin. He was just the man for a little persecu- 
tion of these poor exiled Neutrals. He was in 
Philadelphia, as I have said, but a few days, but 
long enough for his work of small despotism. 

In the Colonial Records of 1757 (p. 446) is 
a Sheriff's warrant, issued by the Governor, at 
the request of Lord Loudoun, directing the ap- 
prehension of Charles Le Blane and Jean Bap- 
tiste Galerm, now in Philadelphia city ; Philip 
Melanson, at Frankford; Paul Bajauld, at Ches- 
ter, and Jean Landry, at Darby, as suspicious 
and evil minded persons, who have uttered me- 
nacing speeches against his Majesty and his liege 
subjects. They are to be arrested and commit- 
ted to jail. 

To this warrant the Sheriff made no return 
that has been preserved, but the following curi- 
ous and characteristic letter from Lord Loudoun, 
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| for which I am indebted, within the last few 


days, to Mr. Bancroft, and which has never be- 
fore been made public, explains the act of wrong, 
There is in it something much more like a de- 
livery of these poor people to slavery than any- 
thing that Pennsylvania annals afford. The in- 
dignity of petitioning in French sounds strangely 
to us of a century later. 
The letter, however, speaks for itself ; 


(Earl of Loudoun to William Pitt, 
EXTRACT. 
“25th April, 1727. 
“Sir— * * * * When I was at Penn- 
sylvania I found that the French Neutrals there 
had been very mutinous, and had threatened to 
leave the women and children and go over to join 
the French in the back country; they sent me a 
Memorial in French setting forth their grievan- 
ces. I returned it and said I could receive no 
Memorial from the King’s subjects but in Eng- 
lish, on which they had a general meeting at 
which they determined they would give no Me- 
morial but in French, and as Iam informed 
they come to this resolution from looking on 
themselves entirely as French subjects. 
‘Captain Cotterell, who is Seeretary for the 
Province of Nova Scotia and is in this country 
for the recovery of his health, found among those 
Neutrals one: who had been aspie of Colonel 
Cornwallis and afterwards of Governor Lawrence, 
who he tells me had behaved well, both in giving 
accounts of what those people were doing, and in 
bringing them intelligence of the situation and 
strength of the French forts, and in particular of 
Beausejour; by this man I learnt that there were 
five principal leading men among them who stir 
up all the disturbance these people make in Penn- 
sylvania, and who persuade them to go and join 
the enemy, and who prevent them from submit- 
ting to any regulation made in the country, and 
to allow their children to be put out to work. 
On finding this to be the case, I thought it 
necessary for me to prevent, as fur as I possibly 
could, such a junction to the enemy : on which 
I secured those five ringleaders and put them on 
board Captain Talkingham’s ship, the Suther- 
land, in order to bis carrying them to England, 
to be disposed of as his Majesty’s servants shall 
think proper; but I must inform you that ifthey 
are turned loose they will directly return and 
continue to raise all the disturbance in their pow- 
er, therefore it appears to me that the safest way 
of keeping them would be to employ them as 
sailors on board ships of war. Loupoun. 
The Right Hon. Witt1am Prt. 
(Indorsed) “R. July 6th.” 


It is quite possible that the men thus exiled 
—and of their fate there is no trace—may have 
been the leaders, the speakers, the writers for 
the exiles; for after they went away, there ap- 
pears no recorded remonstrance or petition from 
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the others. They wasted away in uncomplain-| free from the apprehensions of their children be 
ing misery—pensioners on charity. They are|ing educated in families whose religious senti- 
rarely referred to in public documents. ments are so different from theirs. In the mean- 
On the 9th of February, 1751, a committee | time they pray the indulgence of the govern. 
of inquiry on the subject was appointed by the | ment in suffering them to retain their children, 
Assembly, and on the 26th they reported as fol- | as they find, by experience, that those few who 
lows : are in Protestant families, soon become estranged 
“We, the committee appointed to examine |and alienated from their parents ; and though 
into the state of the French Neutrals, and to re- | anxious to return to Nova Scotia, they beg to be 
port our opinions of the best method of lessening | sent to old France, or anywhere, rather than 
their expense to this province, have, in pursu-| part with their children; and they promise to 
ance of the said appointment, made inquiry, and | excite and encourage all their young people, to 
thereupon do report— be industrious in acquiring a competency for 
“That the late extraordinary expenses charged | their own and their parents’ subsistence, that 
by the overseers of the poor, have been occa-| they may not give occasion for complaints here- 
sioned by the general sickness which prevailed | after. How far they may succeed in this, or 
amongst them, in common with other inhabitants | their application to the Crown, is very uncertain. 
during the last fall and part of the winter; this, | We are of opinion that nothing short of putting 
added tu the ordinary expense of supporting ihe | in execution the law, which directs the Overseer 
indigent widows, orphans, aged and decrepid per- | of the Poor to bind out their children, will so 
sons has greatly enlarged the accounts of this year. | effectually lessen this expense, unless the Gover- 
They have likewise a number of children, who, | nor, with the concurrence of the Commander-in- 
by the late acts of Assembly, ought to have been | Chief of the King’s forces, shall think fit to com- 
bound out to service, but their parents have always | ply with their request and transport them out of 
opposed the execution these laws, on account of | this Province. 
of their religion ; many of these children, when] ‘Nevertheless, your Committee being moved 


but in time of sickness, from the poverty of their 
parents, become objects of charity, and must per- 
ish without it. 

“Your Committee called together a number 
of their chief men, and acquainted them with 
the dissatisfaction of the House on finding the 
public expense so much increased by their oppo- 
sition to these laws, which were framed with a | laborers, of great service in the neighborhood of 
compassionate regard to them, and tending im- | this city. ; 
mediately to their ease and benefit, and assured| ‘Submitted to the House.”’ (Votes p. 143.) 
them that, unless they could propose a method| I find but one other minute, and that tells a 
more agrecable to themselves for lightening the | sad tale. I quote it in the simple words in which 
public burden, their children would be taken | it appears on the Journal of Assembly. It was 
from them, and placed in such families as could | on the 4th of January, 1766: 
maintain them, and some effectual method taken| “A petition from John Hill, of the city of 
to prevent the ill effects of idleness in their | Philadelphia, joiner, was presented to the House 
young people. and read, setting forth that the petitioner has 

“They answered with appearance of great con- | been employed from time to time to make coffins 
cern, thatthey were very sorry to find themselves | for the French Neutrals who have died in and 
so expensive to the good people of this Province; | about this city, and has had his accounts regular- 
reminded us of the late general sickness as the | ly allowed and paid by the Government, till late- 
principal cause of it, which they hoped might |ly; that he is now informed by the gentlemen 
not happen again during their continuance | commissioners, who used to pay him, that they 
here; that in expectation of lessening this ex-| have no public money in their hands for the 
pense, and of obtaining some restitution for | payment of such debts; that he has made six- 
the loss of their estates, they had petitioned | teen coffins since his last settlement (as will ap- 
the Court of Great Britain, and humbly re- | pear from the account) without any counter- 
monstrated to his Majesty the state of their| mand of his former orders ; he therefore prays 
peculiar sufferings, and as the Governor had | the House to make such provision for his mate- 
been “so kind as to transmit and recommend | rials and labor in the premises as to them shall 
their said petition and remonstrance, tliey doubt- | seem meet. Ordered to lie on the table.” — Votes 
ed not but the King would be so gracious as | 465. ' 
to grant a part of their country, sufficient for| With this coffin maker’s memorial, as far as I 
their families to reside on, where they flatter|have been able to trace it, ends the authentic 
themselves they shall enjoy more health, and be | history of the French Neutrals in Pennsylvania. 


recommend them to the consideration of the 
House, as we hope that no great inconvenience 
ean arise from the continuance of the public 
charity towards them for a few months longer; 
and think it just to observe, that there are 
amongst them numbers of industrious laboring 
men, who have been, during, the late scarcity of 


in health, require no assistance from the public; | with compassion for these unhappy people, do 
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All the rest is tradition, and with tradition, that 
fruitful source of error, I have nothing to do. 
Mr. Watson, in his Annals, tells us that for a 
long time the remnant of the Neutrals occupied 
a row of frame buts on the north side of Pine 
street, between Fifth and Sixth, on property 
owned either by Mr. Powell or Mr. Emlen, and 
those ruined houses, known as the Neutral Huts, 
are remembered distinctly by persons now living 
What at last became of these poor creatures, it 
is not easy to ascertain, from evidence. Their 
very names have perished. I have diligently 
searched the earliest extant Directories, and can- 
not find any one of the names that are known to 
us as belonging to, them. 

One other fact proved by the official records, 
is that which I have already alluded to, that 
from November, 1755, till the Revolution, when 
rader cares occupied the attention of our Penn- 
sylvania legislators, there appears to have been 
expended for the support of the exiles, by pub- 
lic authority alone, aside from private benefac- 
tion—always bountiful in Philadelphia—no less 
asum than £7,500, currency, or about 20,000 
dollars. 

In this retrospect of a sad chapter of local his- 
tory, I find nothing to wound the proper pride, 
or excite the blush of Pennsylvania, and no where 
a trace of truth to justify the wanton aspersion 
on our fame, that Pennsylvania sold, or wished 
to sell, or thought of selling these, or any other 
human beings into slavery. The only color 
for it comes in the shape of a very slight tradi- 


tion embalmed in Mr. Vaux’s Life of Benezet. | 


It is this; ‘“‘Such was Benezet’s care of the Neu- 
trals, that it produced a jealousy in the mind of 
one of the oldest men among them of a very no- 
vel and curious description, which was commu- 
nicated to a friend of Benezet, to whom he said: 
“Tt is impossible that all this kindness can be 
disinterested ; Mr. Benezet must certainly intend 
to recompense himself by treacherously sellin 
us. When their patron and protector,” adds 
Mr. Vaux, “was informed of this ungrateful 
suspicion, it was so far from producing an emo 
tion of anger or indignation, that he lifted up his 
hands and laughed immoderately.” (P. 88.) 
Pointless as this gossipping anecdote is, the asper- 
sion on our character rests on no other founda- 
tion. I have tracked the humble story of the 
Acadian exiles through authentic and official 
proofs, with little or no aid from contemporary 
correspondence, though much may exist that [ 
have not had access to. There is no allusion to 
the Neutrals in the Shippen papers, or in that 
far more interesting and valuable collection—the 
Hamilton MS; and Dr. Franklin, who wrote 
letters and pamphlets on almost every subject, 
and who was in Philadelphia when the Neutrals 
came and for months afterwards, is silent about 
them. I have no doubt, however, that my vin- 
dication rests upon the truth. 


And closing this little essay, written rapidly, 
and at such short intervals as I have been able to 
snatch from daily drudgery, I cannot but recall 
the moral with which I began, made more point- 
ed by the reflection the sad history suggests, 
that no kindness, no charity, no compassion can 
heal entirely the wound which religious persecu- 
tion inflicts on the heart of man—no sympathy, 
slow or active, can lull to rest resentments which 
a sense of such wrong excites. These poor Cath- 
olic fugitives died in their faith. They hugged 
it to their wasted bosoms more closely, because 
they were persecuted and exiles. They died 
heart broken, and the stain of their agony rests 
upon the English name. It is made immortal, 
as I have sai!, in poetry of the English language 
—for Evangeline will live long after the feeble, 
persecuting statesmen of George the Second’s 
reign are forgotten. Let those (and there seems 
a sort of centenary cycle in matters of this kind) 
who would persecute or proscribe for opinion’s 
sake, and limit by political exclusion the right 
to worship God in the form which he who wor- 
ships chooses—who would, if let alone, join in 
the hunt or exile of those who, like the Acadians, 
cherish the faith of their childhood and their an- 
cestors, let them read this story and beware of 
the sure retribution of history. 

Should the opportunity occur, and what is far 
more uncertain, the inclination continue, I hope 
| on some future day to read a paper, as desultory 
| as this, on the next visit of the French to Phil- 
| adelphia, when twenty-five years later they came 
here triumphant, our welcome auxiliaries ; when 
French noblemen and French priests were about 
the streets ; and, when perhaps, as we may hope, 
they walked across the Potter’s Field, which I 
remember, to Pine and Sixth Streets, to look at 
the mouldering remains of the Neutral huts or 





| trace out the Neutral graves. 


PRESERVATION OF GRAPES. 

A traveller who lived at St. Petersburg dar- 
ing the winter season, states that he eat there 
the freshest and the most beautiful grapes he 
had ever seen. To preserve them they should 

| be cut before being entirely ripe. Do not han- 
dle the berries; reject all damaged ones, then lay 
the grapes in a stone jar holding about thirty 
gallons. ‘The mouth should be narrow, so that 
the grapes will not touch cach other. Fill the 
spaces between them with mallet. Cover closely 
with a stone well fitted and cemented. Over 
this paste a thick paper, and let it be hermetically 
sealed so as to entirely exclude the air. In this 
tight jar the grapes ripen fully, and acquire a fla- 
vor seldom attained by any other method, and 
are preserved for two years in the best condition. 


The New York Times asserts that, since 1850 
not less than thirty-five millions of dollars ($35, 
000,000) worth of slaves have escaped from the 
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Northern slaveholding States to Canada and the 
free States; a drain upon the profits of slave 
breeding that few other industrial interests of the 
country would bear. Nor is there any reasona- 
ble prospect that the loss will be less in years to 
come. The causes that have created this state 
ef things do not disappear or grow weak. 


A GREAT CITY IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 


Mr. Bowen, a Baptist Missionary, s at out from 
Fiorida, in his journal mentions a visit made la-t 
April to Horrin, the capital of the Kingéom of 
Yoruba. He speaks of it as about the largest 
town, with the exception of London, that he has 
ever seen. He describes the inhabitants as a pecu- 
liar people, with whom he was much pl ased— 
mostly black, and some nearly white, hair be- 
tween that of a negro and a white man’s beard; 
good European features—some of their noses 
would even be considered sharp in America. 
Again, he speaks of them as “that superior elass 
or race of men who have jet black skins with 
European features and large beard. They are 
gometimes ealled twhite black men.” 

Mr. Bowen adds:—* I never saw an honorable 
man, nor a modest woman in Africa till I reach- 
ed Horrin. The number of people who can read 
and write surprised me. Many of them have no 
idols. They are generally serious, solid, sensible 
people, and professto believein God. They have 
no tincture of Mahomedanism,” 

The existence of such a people in a region 
hitherto unknown, but supposed to be the abode 
of utter barbarism, is a fact of no little interest. 

It would seem, from Mr. Bowen’s statements 
—(unfortunately his journal is too brief to be 
satisfactory )—that they are willing listeners to the 
preaching of the gospel. ‘True, he was, on arriv- 
ing at Horrin, subjected to a nominal confine- 
ment for few days, but very soon was received 
with honor by the King, who gave him a valu. 
able horse, presents for his wife, land to build on 
and also for a house of worship. 


\NHEAP EDITIONS OF JANNEY’S LIFE OF 
WM. PENN AND GEORGE FOX. Just issued 
and for sale by Hayes & Zell, No. 193 Market Street, 
below Fifth North side. 
Price of Life of Wm. Penn, bound in cloth 
Price of Life of Wm. Penn, containing a refuta- 
tion of the Macaulay charges, bound in sheep, 1 00 
Price of Life of G. Fox, bound in cleth, 875 
“e 66 “ 6 ‘é sheep 1 00 
Either or both of the above works sent by mail pre- 
paid upon receipts of their prices in postage stamps or 
money. Smo. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr ayo Meat.—Breadstuffs are almost without 
without movement. Standard and good brands are 
firm at $6. Retail dealers are selling at from $6 00 up 
to $7 50 for common and extra family brands. Sales 
of Rye Flour at $362. Corn Meal at $2 50 per barrel. 

Grain.—The supply of Wheat about equals the 


demand, Small sales of inferior and good Penna. at 
$1 25 a $145, and white $1 35 a $1 55 per bushel’ 
Rye is in fair demand at 72 cts. per bushel. Corn is 
arriving freely; sales of Southern and prime Penna. at 
54c, afloat, and 50c in store. Oats are dull; sales of 
Maryland at 33 a 34, and Delaware at 31c. 


‘\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
i BOYS.—The summer term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Fifth month, 1856, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

‘Tsrws.—Seventy dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term, 

No extra charges. For further particulars address, 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
3d mo. 22—3m. 


\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, is pleasantly situated 

in avery healthy neighborhood in Salem County, N. J, 
about twenty-three miles below Philadelphia. 

The Seventh Session of tkis Institution will ope 
on the 19th of 5th mo. next, and continuetwentyn 
weeks. 

All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; and Lectures are delivered on 
Scientific subjects. 

The most approved system of Teaching which has 
been tested by experience is adopted and faithfully 
practised. 

Trrms.—$70 per Session, including Board, Tuition, 
attendance of Lectures; the use of all books and 
stationery, excepting Mathematical Books, and noextra 
charges except for the use of Mathematical Books and 
Instruments. 

A daily and tri-weekly line of stages pass the door 
to and from Philadelphia. 

For Circulars address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., Salem County, N. J. 
3d mo. 19th, 1856.—5m. 


\ WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The summer session of this 
school will commence on 2d day the 19th of 5th month 
next, and continue twenty weeks. It is situated a 
Short distance from the Penllyn Station, on the 
North Pennsylvania Rail road, from which place pupils 
| will be conveyed to and from the school free of charge. 
Terms $60 for the summer session, one half payable 
in advance. 
For further information address either of the under- 
signed, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
4th mo 5th, 1856 —6t. 


REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS, is situated within five minutes walk of 
Unionville, Chester County, Pa., nine miles south- 
west of West Chester, and sixteen northwest of Wil- 
mington. ‘This school is easy of access by means of 
public stages passing through the village to and from 
the above named places. The summer term will com= 
mence on the fifth of fifth month next; and continue 
twenty weeks. All the usual branches of a thorough 
English Education are taught; also Drawing. 

The French Language is taught at an extra charge 
of @5 per term. Needle work, extra $3 per term, 
Tuition, Board, and Washing, $55 per session. Those 
wishing places please apply early, as the school is 
limited to thirty. 

For Circulars address the Principal, Unionville, P. 
O., Chester — Pennsylvania. 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 





3d mo. 29, 





